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SHAWLS 


VARIETY. 


__{ Bound Shawls and Shawl Bindin g. 


——_— ————————_—— 


During the past year having made a specialty of Friends’ Shawls, and consulting with many leading 
members of the Society, thereby having the benefit of their advice and knowledge in addition to our own, 
we feel justified in saying, we have accumulated a most attractive stock in every desirable fabric and 


color for Friends’ wear. 


A call, with the expression of an opinion approving or condemning our efforts 
to please, will be much appreciated by your friends, 


COOPER & CONARD, 
§. BE, COR. NINTH AND MARKET STS,, 
) PHT LADELF rl A... 


oe 





775 Anti-Slavery Centennial 1°75 


“The Pennsylvani Society for Promoting the Abo- 
lition of Slavery and for the Relief of Free Negroes 
unlawfully held in Bondage, and for improving the 
Condition of the African Race,” will celebrate their 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY, 


WEDNESDAY, the 14th day of April, by a re-union 
of the representatives of the cause in which they 
have been laboring, by meetings at CONCERT HALL 
at 2}, and at BETHEL CHURCH at 7} o’clock, P. M., 
of that day. 


The exercises will consist of an Historical Oration 
by Dr. William Elder, and addresses and speeches by 
prominent old line abolitionists. 

Vice-President Wilson, Dr. W. H. Furness, Lucre- 
tia Mott, Robert Purvis,’ Frederick Douglas, Fran- 
ces E. W. Harper, Elizur Wright, Jr., Prof. J. M. 


* Langston, A. M. Powell, and others will participate. 


For Concert Hall, 50 cents. 
reserved seats. 

For Bethel Church, 25 cents. No reserved seats. 
Net proceeds to aid Freedmen’s Schools. 


No extra charge for 


aos: A MIDDLE AGED WOMAN TO DO 

General Houseworn, a Friend y referred. For 

_ apply at office of Friends’ [ntelligencer, 
706 Arch St,, Philada, 


SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jeweler:Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver. Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 
-_—"0:: 


WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 


ar care given to the repairing of Watches, 
welry, &c. 





708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILAD’A. 
Assets accumulated, $4,427,996.69. 

The PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All Policies Non-forfeitable 
for their value. 


AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Anpply to 
Office, No. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY. 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
No. 587 FRANKLIN ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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ONES COMPO D ED SPRING f OR RENT.-—A Desirable Home, 19 Acres of 200g 
J Tee Ony Dowex ==> » xae Makent. | J land at West Grove Station, B. CO. R. R. Dwel. ‘ 
—— ee | ing ample, including the modern conveniences; gg 


| of out-buildings complete with Farm Implement, 


| Self and Wife desire the comforts of home in a smal] 
| family, as boarders with Tenant. Lease renewable, 
JOB H. JACKSON. 


‘ West Grove, Pa., Second mo. Ist, 1875. 
| RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


This Spring has no superior either among high or | Carpenters and Builders, 


sow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled | 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops No. 1125 Suzarr ALLEy, 





for the reception of the slats, rendering it more (First Street above Race Street,) 

strong, steady and durable than single springs, can PHILADELPHIA. 

be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and We) gis. » nicnanpes, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
will send a set on trial. Oan supply thousands of! No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron 8 


references. ‘‘Jonzs Compounp Sprine” Manufac-| ly 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 


can do well canvassing for this spring. | CARPETINGS. 
Furniture Warerooms, |8 North Ninth Street. | ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
| wr . 


Manufacturer and Dealer in BENJAMIN CREEN, 
| 39p 823 33 North Second 8t., Philada. 














Hardwood Furniture, 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING, | FURNITURE. 
Hair and Husk Mattresses | Established twenty-five years by 
Onw HAWD. 8s. B. REGESTER, 





Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 


s@ Repairing, Varnishing and en snd Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat 
promptly attended to. | te 
} 


pes" Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 


No. 526 Cattownit Sraeet, Para. 


aap a = 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. ‘WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. Would announce to his friends in the city and 

Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 | country, that they can order a sample pound of Tes 
| by adding one cent per ounce, or 20 cents per pound, 
including wrappers, to pay postage, or we will send 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. |@ 10 pound box by express, and collect on delivery, 
_ | to any part of the United States, from 50c., 60c., 70¢., ° 

T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. | 80c., 90c. to$1.00, either Green, Japan or Black Teas. 

| 4}] tresh of the latest importations, bought at panic 
PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. | prices for cash, and will be sold to janes, families, 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- | and public institutions for cash, at extra low prices. | 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed | You can try and taste our Teas before buying, as 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’| we keep the kettle boiling on our sample table for 

experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he | that purpose. Remember, 


Invitations neatly prepared. 





Sees mare of Meir peteennen. | WILLIAM INGRAM’S Tea Warehouse, 
ILLIAM HEACOCK, | 31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, | - _ —— 
No. 907 Fiteert Srreer, PHILA. ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 


other business, wanted as agents for HEARTG » 
AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD” 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
p stent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 


 oltan te tod. tf THE GRAPHIC 0O., 39—11 Park Place, N. Y. 
NOTICE. UMMER BOARDING. HEALTHY LOCATION, 
A good Blacksmith is wanted at John’s Corners, within sight of Eagle Station, P. OC. R. BR, 


Whiteside County, Illinois. The Smitheryislocated| Reference, 8. 8. BUNTING, 941 Spruce Street, 7 
near Friends’ Meeting House, at East Jordan. For EALTH, CUMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE ~ 
further particulars apply to ELIDA JOHN, promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- © 
At East Jordan, or through Sterling Post Office. | ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 
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“PTAKE-FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE i8 THY LIFE. 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET | 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirty-SzeconpD Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
acribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the inning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in oHEcKs, DRAFTs, or 
P. O. mongy-ornpEeRS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York, 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NEBRASKA SUFFERERS. 

Genoa, Piatre Co., Nes., Third mo. 25, 1875. 
John Comly, Agent for Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Dear FRIEND,—Just as I finished my 
communication of yesterday to thee, my wife 
handed me the Intelligencer of the 20th inst, 
and called my attention to your notice “to 
Friends here and elsewhere,” on the subject 


“upon which [ had written thee. The weight 


which had pressed so heavily upon my mind 
for days was removed, and I went immediately 
to the nearest Friend’s house and arranged 
for a meeting to-day at two o’clock P. M. 
We at once notified all the Friends near us, 
and they all met. except one, who was absent 
from home, but he was represented by his 
wife. We had a very pleasant meeting and 
organized by the unanimous choice of the 
following Friends: Jacob Z. Shotwell, Presi- 
dent; Jacob M. Troth, Secretary; William 
B. Coffin, Treasurer, who, in addition to dis- 
charging the duties of those offices, are like- 
wise to be our distributing committee, and I 
was directed to inform thee what action we 
had taken. To enable us to put in our wheat 
crop, some of us will be under the necessity 
of purchasing seed at once, trusting to Friends 
to send the means to pay for it, in which we 
now have full faith. 

As this is the only Friends’ community 
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felt for those of our friends who are scattered 
through it, many of whom most likely do not 
get the Intelligencer, will be in danger of being 
overlooked, and the question arose whether 
we had better look them up and provide for 
them, or leave that to you. 

I have already made enquiry and ascer- 
tained the locality ot quite a number, and, 
having considerable acquaintance in the 
State, will at once take steps to find them ; and 
if Monthly Meetings having members in the 
State and not knowing their post-office ad- 
dress, will send their names, I think we can 
find them and ascertain their circumstances, 
and give relief, if so directed by you. If they 
know their address, they may send relief di- 
rect or through us, as they prefer. 

The farmers have already commenced sow- 
ing wheat. Drafts on New York or Philadel- 
phia, drawn to the order of the President or 
Treasurer, will be cashed in Columbus without 
discount, I think, as such drafts, sent me as 
President of the County Aid Society have 
been. Affectionately thy friend, 

Jacos M. Trora. 

Pay to Jacob Z. Shotwell, President, or 
William B. Coffin, Treasurer Friends’ Relief 
Committge. Direct to Genoa, Pawnee Agency, 
Nebraska. * 


* We have forwarded to the above order the sub- 
scriptions sent to the office of the Friends’ Intelli- 
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Cotumsus, NEBRASKA, 
Third month 22d, 1875. 


Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Dear FrRienps,—I have often felt that it 
would be right, if not incumbent upon me, to 
send you a word of encouragement, as a slight 
return for the very many words of encourage- 
ment we receive in every number of your 
valuable paper. Especially has it been valu- 
able to us under the very trying circumstances 
that we have been placed in, so correctly 
discribed by our friend and your correspond- 
ent, Stephen R. Hicks, in the Intelligencer of 
the 6th inst. I think I can understand how 
difficult it is for our highly-favored friends of 
the East, who have (through industry and 
economy, it may be) been enabled to provide 
the necessaries and comforts of life, to bring 
themselves fully into sympathy with those who 
have been rendered destitute of both by the 
ravages of the locusts; yet it is a matter of 
surprise, and I think I may say mortification, 
to me, that of all the large amouut of dona- 
tions sent into Nebraska by all the different 
Protestant denominations of Christians and 
their members, and others making no profes- 
sion of religion, whether through your valu- 
able paper, or in my connection with the 
State and Local Aid Societies, and as a mem- 
ber of the Relief Committee of the Grange, 
has a single instance of a contribution by our 
branch of the Society of Friends come to my 
knowledge, and only one instance of a mem- 
ber of it, who sent his donation to the Mas- 
ter of our State Grange for distribution, with 
the injunction that it be not confined to the 
members of the Grange, and was partly used 
in relieving the necessities of a Friend and 
his family, not members of the Grange. I 
obtained the name and address of this Friend ; 
also inquired in regard to his circumstances, 
and will furnish any Friend or Friends the 
information I obtained, who desire it. Ihave 
furnished aid to other members of our Society 
from special donations sent me for distribu- 
tion, but have not as yet relieved any of our 
members from donations I have received 
through the State Aid Society. 

Several of our members have been under 
the necessity of leaving their homes and en- 
gaging to work for others by the day and 
month ; one has worked a part of this wipter 
for his board, and I have no doubt they pre- 
fer this course to asking relief of their friends, 
and yet, as a general thing, our members are 





















































their neighbors. 
provided quite liberally for their members in 
Kansas, both through their Society*organiza- 
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in: much better circumstances than many of 
Orthodox Friends have 


tion, and by contribution by individual mem- 
bers; and several contributions from them have 
been received by me to be distributed both 


a 
through our Aid Society and independent of 
it, without regard to locality, where a case off 
suffering came to my knowledge, from which’ 
I gave relief to-day to a family of seven, en. 
tirely destitute of food, clothing, and bed 
clothing, excepting a little flour, borrowed of 
a neighbor. 
that has subsisted almost entirely this win- 
ter and spring so far on provisions furnished 
through our Aid Society. 


There is another family near me 


As I have never seen an account in the 


Intelligencer of the personal appearance and 
habits of the insect that was so fearfully de- 
structive to the crops in Kansas and Nebraska 
last year, and thinking it might be interest- 
ing to some of your readers, will send you a 
brief account in this letter. 


From the information I have been able to 


gather in reference to them, I am satisfied 
they belong to one of the species of Locusts, 


(Edipoda migratoria, so frequently spoken of 


in the Bible, and still are known, not very 
favorably, in Syria, Arabia and Persia. 


They make a fearful noise in their flight, 


similar to the roaring of the sea in the dis- 
tance; they come in clouds, like great clouds 
of smoke, for which we mistook them, sup- 
posing the prairies were on fire north of us, as 
the grass in many places was dry, owing to 
the great drought. They enter the houses, and 
not only devour the leaves of the trees, but, 
in some cases, the bark; a large number of 
fruit-trees were destroyed by them in Butler 
county, this State; they covered the houses, 
the trees, the ground. The corn was changed 
in a short time from green to brown. 
answer the description given in Exodus x, 
5, 6, very nearly; did not eat all the trees, as 
in that case, nor quite fill the houses ; but our 
house was covered, and the color was changed. 
by them from white to brown, and when we 
opened the door, to enter, many of them 
would enter with us; they did not then eat 
the wood work, but did the window curtains ; 
but they do sometimes eat wood, leather, clo- 
thing, cotton and woolen. 
living with me had his waistcoat eaten by 


They 


An Irishman 


them. 

They fly to a great height, and take advan- 
tage of the wind. If they are moving south 
with a ncrth wind, and the wind changes to 
the south, or vice versa, they will immediately 
come down like snow-flakes, and remain until 
the wind is favorable, when they will rise and 
move off again. It is on these occasions they 
are so exceedingly destructive. 

They never fly at night, generally rise from 
nine to ten o’clock in the morning, if the 
wind is favorable, and sometimes continue to 
fly until near sunset. 

Dr. Smith, in his “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
gives an excellent woodcut of this locust (in 
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gome places translated grasshopper), which For Friends’ Intelliguness: 
corresponds exactly with our Western grass- FUNERALS. : 
hopper. On the outside of the thigh, extend-| Ihavethoughtmuch on thissubject for years; 
ing from the conuection with the body to the}and more recently, I have felt inclined to 
knee-joint, is a herring-bone figure of beauti-| write out some of the ideas, and endeavor to 
ful colors, which distinguishes them from every | spread them before Friends and others for 
other species in this country, so far as I am | consideration. 
acquainted, and identifies them with the lo-| The very nature of the subject seems to 
custs of Syria, Persia and Arabia. admonish me, that there is need of caution 
They came whilst I was engaged in har-| in the treatment of it. But asI have no un- 
vesting wheat, and there was quite a strife| kind feelings toward any, and no disposition 
between us who should gather the most. They | to dictate or press my views upon others, I 
swarmed around us so thickly that it was with | venture, with a hope, I shall not offend. 
difficulty I could drive the harvester properly,| Not a day passes, perhaps, but some of us 
and thousands of them were crushed in the| are called to attend the funeral of a relative 
machinery, clogging it so that we had to stop| or friend. Much of the time the weather is 
occasionally and clean them off of it. unsuitable for feeble and delicate persons, 
I had ninety acres planted, fifty in wheat | who may have been long confined to the house, 
and forty in other crops; and, excepting a few | to turn out in the ordinary way. 
early vegetables used in the family, I only| In cases of sickness, some members of the 
saved one hundred and fifty-two bushels of} family are generally subjected to broken rest, 
wheat, which, at fifty cents per bushel, would | anxiety, fatigue and exposure of different 
come to seventy-six dollars, just the amount | kinds, and very likely on the verge of an at- 
paid for seed-wheat and potatoes. This illus-| tack of illness, just at the time when the 
trates to what extent the crops in thirty-eight | death of the invalid occurs; but in their dis- 
counties of this State were destroyed. Some | tress, and amid the excitement of arrange- 
fared better and some fared worse; and, now | ments and preparations for the funeral, they 
that spring has come, many of us have neither | may exert to keep about until that has taken 
seed to plant nor means to purchase it. place. With health thus impaired, is it pru- 
I lived in Virginia during the war, from | dent, is it right, to expose ourselves to a long 
the beginning to the close, and in that part; walk or ride, in wind or storm, to the grave- 
of it occupied by the contending armies, and | yard ? 
I think I know something of it ravages, but} Probably most of us can recall instances 


-gaw nothing equal to the ravages of grass-| of friends and acquaintances who, pursuing a 


hoppers in this State the last year, so far as | course somewhat similar to this, have, on re- 


crops were concerned. turning home, suffered protracted Hlness, 
Jacos M. Trors. | which, perhaps, resulted in death. In view 
Genoa, Platte county, Nebraska. of all this, and more, are we not prepared to 


P.S.—lI think I should state further that I | adopt something like the following, whereby 
have never made any appeal to Friends or | the immediate family and near relatives may 
others, by letter or otherwise, though twice be relieved ? : 
solicited by a Friend in New York city* to let| | Arrangements having been made for the 
our wants be known; but: at that time we funeral, let us allow a sufficient length of time 
were receiving sufficient contributions to meet | previous to the hour appointed to meet at the 
the necessities of the people, and I supposed house, to give the family ample opportunity to 
seed would be provided by our State and Na- take final leave of the corpse; then, intrust- 


tional legislators, but have been disappointed | ing it with the attendants, and before the peo- 
in this. J.M.T._ | ple assemble, let us withdraw and retire to 


notte our chambers, or other suitable place, where 
we can be free from disturbance during the 


very bad; they are simply mediocre. I have funeral hour ; and 4 the time a mee 
never examined even the best without discov- alk “rn all let us eae ‘<a S ania 
ering faults and frailties invisible at first. I |* a a ae b oe 
have always in the end found among the to the place of mate Rape Phere oe 
worst, certain elements and holding points of accompanied by a ~ on 2 ai ood Mes 
honesty. There are two men in every man; present to an tek a wae if needful, 
it is childish to see only one; it is sad and at the burial. Perhaps the committee ap- 


. oe _ | pointed in the different Monthly Meetings, to 
am. look only at the other.—De Too-| attend at funerals and see that good order 


Aa i is observed,” might feel this to be a part of 
* Resides in Brooklyn; in business in New York | their duties. In this separation’ and retire- 
city. ment we might feel measurably relieved from 


MEN in general are neither very good nor 
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the movement and stir, which, to a certain 
extent, seems unavoidable where there are 
large funeral gatherings. 

Then, let us ask ourselves—“ What is it 
that induces us to have such showy and ex- 
pensive coffins or caskets?” Why provide 
such rich and costly material for grave-clothes? 
Why such profusion of flowers and other 
adornments? Do we fear that some of those 
present would not understand our having a 
neat and simple arrangement, and miscon- 
— simplicity and enough as mean and grudg- 
ing ! 

With all the want and destitution around 

































scious of a proper love for the deceased and 


of the departed ? 


the rich as well as the poor. 


seem to warrant it. 














unpaid. 























circumstances?” 
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to imitate. 















to extravagance is greater. 
(To be concluded.) 
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us, how can we reconcile this burying in the 
earth so much of value? If we are con- 


due respect for the living, need we be elab- 
orate with the funeral equipments and arrange- 
ments, to give evidence of our appreciation 


There may be a laudable ambition to keep 
up appearances, but we may not all observe 
the proper limits. This, I think, applies to 


This lavish expenditure of means is often 
observable about the coffin, etc., when the 
surroundings do not correspond therewith, or 
é Think what months of 
toil, worriment and strict economy, amount- 
Ing even to stint in the necessary comforts of 
life, are to be endured, perhaps by a large 
family of dependent children, before the 
numerous hills are paid. And to add to the 
humiliation, how many of those bills remain 


The query is often present with me—Is 
there not something due from the wealthy, 
by way of example, to those of more limited 
means, and.to such as are in “ straightened 













While this has appeared to me to be a 
worthy consideration in various matters con- 
nected with family affairs, it seems peculiarly 
appropriate in relation to funeral occasions. 
Although abundantly able to make a great 
display, and give a lavish entertainment, 
would it not be well for the rich to avoid all 
appearances of emulation, and for the sake 
of others (if from no other motive) ‘‘ keep 
in true moderation and temperance on the 
account of marriages, burials, and other occa- 


Some of those in affluence have forgotten, 
perhaps, or never may have known the an- 
noyance and trials attendant upon poverty ; 
but surely they must be aware that it does 
not of necessity deprive the poor of a desire 
Perhaps, upon the occasion of 
funerals, more than most others, the incentive 


From the Christian Register. 
REST. 

“ A rest remaineth for the people of God”; 
would we could say one abideth even occa- 
sionally for the world’s people, who run 
blindly to and fro seeking they know not 
what, gaining only increased vexation and 
deeper sinking of the heart. 
their faces is enough, corrugated with lines of 
care (rot thought); to watch their hasty, ir- 
regular steps, head in advance of feet, the 
wish to arrive at the goal stronger than the 
power to reach it; enough to listen to their 
aimless, disjointed talk, rambling from one 
unsatisfactory topic to another, and to watch 
the futile attempt to attend to what others 
say, or take the slightest interest in anything 
that does not concern their tyrannizing self- 
ishness. 

These restless ones deserve our pity, be- 
cause “the felicity of life is to be free from 
perturbations.” They often have our com- 
panionship, for who is at all times at rest? 
By this I do not mean idle. And when I 
see the strong rejoicing in labor, I am ready 
to agree with the healthy, industrious man 
who was never so happy as when he hada 
little too much to do. But this man was 
calm in his activity, satisfied with his life- 
work, not striving for other, or more. It is 
not the full work, but the unwise work, the over- 
work, which deserves serious consideration. 

At times it seems as if the world had gone 
mad on the subject of activity—at least the 
American world—and that to it much is sae- 
rificed of the homely pleasure and family 
comfort prized by our ancestors. 

The folded hands of contemplation are not 
always exchanged for the “ helping hand” of 
benevolence or sympathy, but for the grasp- 
ing hand of greed, or the busy hand of pleas- 
ure. Even the most ancient heavens are no 
longer desired as a haven of rest, but as a field 
of riper activity. But whatever we may 
be able to do out of the body, in it we must 
respect its limitations, and with all laudable 
desire not to rust out, not snap the vital cord 
too soon. Steady, boys! slow and sure! is 
a good maxim for more than childish ears. 
We shall accomplish more in the end by 
counting the cost in the beginning. The ex- 
cellent advice of a physician to a patient ac- 
cidentally lame, “Get your dictionary, and 
study the meaning of the word rest,” is ap- 
plicable to the majority in this restless period, 
which, whatever else it knows, does not know 
the almost obsolete word—rest. 

Flying over the surface of the earth is ex- 
hilarating; bringing the uttermost parts to- 
gether dispels prejudice, teaching that human 
nature at the antipodes is very much the same 
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to cast an envious glance back on the envi- 
able period when the cows grazed on Boston 
Common, with its wooden fence, when the 
“ one-hoss shay ” was in vogue, when hand- 
carts were drawn lightly by, when people 
sauntered (like the cows), the few shops held 
a few durable goods, and there was time to 
think, and know one’s first cousins ? 

Well, times have changed; the delightful 
slow coach, with the leisure to enjoy field, 
flood and sky, has made way for the lightniag 
steam-car, heralded by fiendish whistle, des- 
troyer of innocent sleep, ruthless invader on 
shattered nerves! The steam-car is a sym- 
bol of the over-taxed human brain, allowing 
itself no rest from business or pleasure, neg- 
lecting method in labor, selection in reading, 
temperance in aspiration, patience with slow 
or passable attainment, seeming never to 
dream that one cannot always drive, but must 
sometimes coax his way through life. 

Except in childhood, how rare to meet a 
tranquil face! so rare that one almost stops 
to do it obeisance, or involuntarily smiles a 
responsive smile. How rare to meet repose 
of manner, not the calmness of stagnation, 
but a certain balance of qualities which 
proves the soul has sounded the deeps of ex- 
perience, and brought thence a composure the 
things of time cannot disturb. These lovely, 
restful ones are not of one pattern; but 
whether grave or gay, it is their tranquility 
which charms and lifts for the moment tired 
spirits to their sweet atmosphere. They help 
in little ways, by being patient listeners, 
small but agreeable talkers, wise advisers, 
sought nurses of the sick; in deep-rooted 
troubles and unmitigated woe theirs, under 
Providence, is the sacred confidence on which 
we lean, for we render to them “the love 
which teaches respect without reserve.” 

But we go away from these, and our “ bustl- 
ing passions” get the better of us, and, in- 
stead of spurring to evenly-sustained effort 
for the highest, goad us to vain striving for 
what, if obtained, will not give peace. Not 
that ambition is bad; only ambition badly 
directed. Skeptical as to radical change in 
the victims of unrest, may not experience 
help to put the next generation into a quieter 
groove? Only a foolish parent persists in 
following custom or obeying fashion in the 
fierce race for his child’s happiness, if con- 
vinced that in this way it is unattainable. 
No, it is not by the advantages or accomplish- 
ments of the period that you insure for him 
true success, but by right views of life, and 
the determined purpose to live up to those 
views ; “not by telling him that if he does 
right he will be happy, for that does not in- 
variably follow, but that he must do right, 
because that is what he is put into the world 


for.” ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
It would be in vain to number the selfish, 
amiable, conscientious causes of unrest. We 
must be content with slow advance, even in 
building up the character on which depends 
spiritual repose. At times we are ready to 
exclaim with the Princess Irma, “I must 
have repose; I will.” But that sweet guest 
of the soul is not taken by storm; she is 
slowly wooed, slowly won. “To have our 
will fall in with God’s is all that gives the 
soul repose.” All, and enough. This is God’s 
world; let that be the final word. In His 
all Fatherly hands we will leave the weary 
people, “born fatigued”; leave their -har- 
assed children and fretting cares. 

For ourselves, also denizens of the great 
kingdom of unrest, now sedulously concerned 
for worldly goods, again over-anxious for 
mental acquisition, aud at times agonized for 
spiritual insight or the assurance of faith— 
for ourselves, let us bear in mind that “To 
have our will fall in with God’s is all that 
gives the soul repose.” Then there will be 
no lack of calm and happy faces, for then we 
can bear trial so bravely that few will suspect 
it, and we shall not detect the “weary pro- 
test,” never so sad as in the voice of the 
young, but surely sad enough in the voice of 
the old. Then “our passionate cry for the 
rest which lies in the harmony of nature” 
will be answered, for our weakness will be 
clothed upon, and “ peace, silent as dew, will 
disti!l on us from heaven.” E. P. C. 


VIRTUE IS ALL-EMBRACING,. 


The large variety of human duties, and 
their apparent disconnection with each other, 
each involving important results, and de- 
manding vigorous effort, sometimes inclines 
us to the idea that moral culture must con- 
sist mainly in inculcating a succession of 
endeavors after various excellencies, and a 
continual shifting of the energies, now in one 
direction and now in another, to meet the 
multiform and heterogeneous claims made 
upon them. Thus a large proportion of our 
moral teaching consists in the utterance of 
precepts, in the exhortation to certain well- 
defined lines of action, and in the exhibition 
of models of well-doing for practical imita- 
tion. Now, while we would -yield to none in 
our estimation of active good deeds, we would 
yet insist that they by no means contain the 
whole of virtue, nor do they exhaust the 
moral life. They are like beautiful and re- 
freshing fruits, which cannot be manufac- 
tured to order, but are the natural results of 
a healthy tree, full of vitality, with its roots 
deep in the ground, and its sap briskly cir- 
culating through the trunk and branches, 
and vitalizing every twig and leaf, while all 
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the influences of air, sunshine and rain com- 
bine with the gardener’s spade and pruning- 
knife to develop their rich luxuriance. 

Virtue is a life, not merely one of life’s re- 
sults. It animates the heart and inspires the 
soul with the love of goodness, as well as 
controls the words of the lips and the actions 
of the hands. We are too apt to confound 
virtue with virtues, whereas the former in- 
cludes all the latter, with the spirit that gave 
them birth. Virtues are manifold and various; 
some may shine brightly while others are 
dim; but virtue is the central sun, whose 
light and warmth permeate the character, 
and whose rays penetrate into all our daily life. 

Rules of conduct and moral precepts, be 
they ever so good and wise, are not of them- 
selves sufficient for true moral culture. That 
must embrace the whole man, and develop 
in the right direction his secret desires and 
inmost dispositions, as well as his external 
conduct. Indeed, the good character of the 
latter can only be permanently established 
upon the former ; if erected on any other 
foundation, the storms of life will surely de- 
stroy it. Man is composed of thought, feel- 
ing and will, and to at‘ain a true manhood 
these must not only he fully and harmoniously 
developed, but they must tend in the same 
general direction. It is when they come into 
conflict, instead of working side by side, 
when they strike discordant notes, instead of 
harmonious chords, that error and sadness, 
misery and sin ensue. It is true they exist 
in very different proportions. Some men are 
eminently intellectual, others largely emo- 
tional, others decidedly practical. Which- 
ever we are the most deficient in should be 
most assiduously cultivated; but they must 
correspond in aim, if either is to fulfill its 
purpose. The thought of feeling that does 
nofiincite to practical action fails of its end, 
and is weakened in itself, while the action 
not built upon intelligence or inspired by the 
heart is not part of ourselves, but only a 
mechanical imitation, which will soon drop 
from us and be lost. 

If, then, we would correct a fault or cherish 
an excellence in a child, if we would attack 
& vice or subdue a crime, or establish a prin- 
ciple in society, we must go to the root of the 
matter; we must influence the thoughts by 
clearly exhibiting the nature and effects of 
the course we uphold or condemn ; we must 
inspire the heart with a love for the true, the 
pure and the good; we must animate the de- 
sires and elevate the aims, and then the task 
of practical reform will be not only compar- 
atively easy, but, when accomplished, will 
have a solidity and permanence that no other 
foundation can give. For this reason com- 
pulsion and restraint, though sometimes need- 
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ful, can never be depended on as a moral 
benefactor. At the best it can be but a tem- 
porary check. The child’s hand held back 
from giving an angry blow, will strike as 
soon as the pressure is removed, unless some 
influence be exercised to subdue the anger 
itself; and the imprisoned criminal only 
waits for liberty to repeat his misdeeds, if no 
high principles of rectitude have been estab- 
lished and no pure desires have been awak- 
ened. Compulsory goodness is impossible, for 
the essence of an action is in its motive, and 
a noble motive can never be inspired by force 
or fear. 

Let the motives we use to urge any one to 
a virtuous life be as pure and high as he 
is capable of appreciating. We seldom do 
human nature justice in this matter. We 
are too ready to take for granted that only 
low and inferior motives will succeed in in- 
ducing virtuous action, and too slow to rest 
our faith in the truest and the best. It is 
greatly a matter of habit. Those who have 
been accustomed for years to act from self- 
interest or fear, or the opinions of others, can- 
not at onceand easily be made to see the beauty 
of goodness, or to feel the supreme love of 
truth and right. But the capacity is there, 
though undeveloped, and it should be the 
earnest endeavor of every true reformer to 
awaken the dormant faculties of the soul, 
and to touch the hidden but powerful springs 
of all noble and truly virtuous action. Espe- 
cially in the education of youth should this 
be the chief means of influence. Mental and 
moral habits are largely formed by the mo- 
tives presented to the child, and a fearful re- 
sponsibility rests upon the parent or instructor 
who offers low and sordid motives for correct 
conduct, and is content to secure a certain 
line of action, without appealing to the reason 
to establish it, or to the heart to inspire it. 
We cannot estimate how often by such meth- 
ods or want of method the moral sentiment is 
warped, and the whole character lowered. 
In self-culture, likewise, must the same prin- 
ciple be upheld. If we would know the char- 
acter of our actions, let us trace them to their 
source, analyze their origin, and so approve 
or condemn them. If we purify the foun- 
tain, the stream will be pure, and if we train 
our thoughts to the earnest and independent 
search for truth, and our affections to the 
pure love of and aspiration after goodness, 
we have already vitalized our moral life, 
and prepared it to bring forth the richest 
fruits of virtuous action.— Public Ledger. 


A PLEA FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

Said a mother to me one day: “ When my 
children were young, I thought the very best 
thing [ could do for them was to give them 
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myself. So I spared no pains to talk with | suffer our interest in others to die out or to 
them, to teach them, to read to them, to pray | be absorbed in our own domestic concerns and 
with them, to be a loving companion and | family relationships? How unlovely isa crab- 
friend to my children. I had to neglect my | bed old age! At the period of life when we 
house many times. I had no time to indulge | should be all tenderness, having traveled far 
myself in many things which I should have | on our journey and known the difficulties of 
liked to do. I was so busy adorning their|the way, how appropriate in us to have 
minds and cultivating their heart’s best affec- | learned charity by the things we suffered, and 
tions, that I could not adorn their bodies in| be sought unto for our counsel and exper- 
fine clothes, though I kept them neat and|ience. I pity him who, having all life’s rich 
comfortable at all times. I have my reward | experience, sits snarling and crusty by the 
now. My sons are ministers of the Gospel, | wayside fearing lest the world will go on with- 
my grown-up daughter a lovely Christian | out him, pulling back those who have energy 
woman. I have plenty of time to sit down | to go forward, mourning that the old forms 
now and rest, plenty of time to keep my house | are passing away, and unable to recognize the 
in perfect order, plenty of time to indulge | brightness of the coming future. How differ- 
myself in many ways, besides going about my | ent is the picture when we contemplate a 
Master’s business wherever He has need of me. | bright, cheerful, happy old age ; one that real- 
I have a thousand beautiful memories of their | izes that as long as life continues, life’s work 
childhood to comfort me. Now that they| must goon. The spirit may be more subdued 
have gone out into the world, I have the sweet | and the labor less arduous, but skilled hands 
consciousness of having done all I could to} cannot be spared, though the back may not 
make them ready for whatever work God calls | be equal to the heaviest burden. Occupying 
them todo. I gave them the best I could— | the advanced post, he is the first to catch the 
myselt,” sunbeam, and is happiest when he can give 




























Ah, dear mothers! you have little children 
in your arms and about your knees, remember 
this—the best thing you can do for your 
children is to give them yourselves. There are 
countless calls upon your time and strength, 
heavy burdens of care and labor are laid upou 
you, perhaps, still I entreat you to put the 
claims of your little ones first of all. They 
have a right to your love and sympathy, your 
constant care and companionship. They in- 
stinctively run to you with all their little 
troubles and joys, unless by your careless in- 
difference to little things which are nothing 
to you but everything to them, vou drive them 
from you. You mean to do the very best you 
can for them. You mean they shall become 
Christians by-and-by. Look about you and 
see how many other mothers are weeping tears 
of bitterness and anguish, are besieging the 
throne of grace day and night for their grown- 
up, wayward unconverted children. Do you 
know why? Because they were too busy to 
attend to the little ones. Because the enemy 
had found plenty of time to sow tares in their 
young hearts, and they sprang up and were 
bearing bitter fruit before the mother had 
thought to sow the good seed.— A. W. Curtis 


—AS CRA PS€& 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





. 5 I do not feel old, I wonder if 
people often do? It is said the heart never 
grows old. Affection is perennial ; at least it 
should be. Is it not incumbent upon us to 
keep our feelings fresh and warm, and not 








the word of cheer or the hand of help to bring 
others up to that which he has attained. I 
am far from thinking that such an one should 
take the “ Arm Chair,” feeling that his days’ 
work was ended. 





Although I sent thee a letter this morning 
I must tell thee of a visit last evening, from 
Dear A brought her, and intro- 
duced her. I had not seen her for six or 
seven years, and at first did not know her, 
but soon recognized the kindly heart and 
loving smile Oh, how thankful I am for the 
sympathy and love of the pureand good! A 
precious boon sent by my Heavenly Father 
to cheer my pathway to His home in Heaven. 
They came from meeting a committee ap- 
pointed by the Quarterly Meeting, and finding 
they would have a few moments to spare, 
availed themselves of the opportunity between 
five and six o'clock. How great 
the privilege to be one of the band of workers 
in the field of the great Husbandman! And 
how these must love one another! Some one 
has truly said, “ Under the training influence 
of the Spirit of Christ; the companionship of 
these men and women in works of benev- 
olence introduces them to a friendship as 
nearly purified from earthly dross as anything 
we can attain in this world.” 

How I venerate and esteem them and shrink 
into nothingness in contemplation of my own 
inactive life. But I remember being once 
greatly cheered and consoled by the following 
extract from -Friends’ Intelligencer, met with 
more than a yearago. ‘“ We may, indeed, be 
thankful to God when He makes our trainipg 
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consist of doing great and useful actions, and in 
bringing forth much fruit; but we are each 
of us doing our work as thoroughly and an- 
swering the end for which we were brought 
into the world if we are laid for years of our 
lives upon a bed of sickness incapable of any 
further action than that of glorifying God 
and perfecting our own souls, by patient love. 
Our great business and object is to do God’s 
will, and so to be changed through His Spirit 
into His image that we may be found fitted to 
live with Him forever.” 





Now that a new Yearly Meeting is to be es- 
tablished in the West, it more especially be- 
comes us to make an effort to hunt up the 
scattered sons and daughters, who have gone 
forth, weak and feeble, in many respects, and 
greatly needing the care of Friends. 

They have not strength given them, in 
many instances, to express their wants, but 
we know that many would be glad of the 
crumbs that fall from the tables of the full 
fed of society. 

One, to whom I send the Intelligencer, writes, 
“Tt is thankfully received. My husband 
reads it with interest, and is convinced of 
Friends’ doctrines. We are forty miles from 
meeting but I feel it right to proclaim the 
truth, even in an indirect way, remembering 
that Paul testified to the believers in an un- 
known God, that He was to be felt after, if 
found. 


= 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 10, 1875. 
== 

THE attention of our readers is directed to 
théinteresting and valuable information given 
in our leading article to-day, relative to the 
sufferers in the West. 

GAMBLING.—This subject has latterly been 
brought before the American public in a man- 
ner that, to say the least, reflects upon the 
morals of the nation, and has made the occu- 
pant of one of its positions of trust and honor, 
a target for satire and jest in the columns of 
the newspapers. 

The men who represent a country, either at 
home or abroad, ought to be reflectors of the 
moral character of its people. Judged by 
this, the standard with us, as exhibited in 
legislative assemblies and foreign embassies, 
ia humiliatingly low. 

Gambling seems to be a national vice; it 
permeates every stratum of society, and in 
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one form or another is often engrafted upg 
enterprises of the most useful and appropriatg 
character. ; ’ 
Pandering to this weakness, and on the 
principle that “the end justifies the meang,”” 
church organizations make use of it to in] 
increase the funds of missionary and beney. 
olent undertakings. Prominent members, 
holding responsible positions among their | 


brethren, and who scorn the gaming-table, © 
Even entertain. | 
ments, intended as social reunions, with no 4 


lend encouragement thereto. 


money interest at stake, are sometimes made 
to minister to this unwholesome propensity, 


Some of the States of this Union, perhaps 


most of them, make the sale of lottery-tickets 


within their borders an offence against the © 


law, with penalties attached ; yet raffles are 
openly advertised, and many a poor man 
stakes his last quarter on a tempting turkey, 
which he hepes and believes will fall to his 
lot for a holiday dinner. 

Nor need we judge hardly of these, seeing 
that those who should be their exemplars, and 
from whom the means of gratifying their de- 
sires have not been withheld, at annual fairs 
dispose of elegant articles of use and beauty 
in much the same manner. 


All games of chance have a demoralizing 
effect. The man who, ina single turn of a 
wheel or a chance throw of the dice, sees a 
prospective fortune, no longer is satisfied with 
the slow accumulations of honest industry, 
though he knows that for every dollar he re- 
ceives as a prize, twenty or more, perhaps, 
equally sanguine shareholders have drawn 
blanks. 


Gaming fosters idleness, and leads to in- 
trigue and falsehood. A system of fictitious 
values is set up, and inhumanity and cold in- 
difference to the welfare of others becume the 
rule of conduct. Lawful trade and business 
claim a fair return for value received; any- 
thing beyond this falls within the category of 
speculation or chance, and should merit con- 
demnation as opposed to every precept of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

There are stores in our midst that adver- 
tise to have but one price for articles of dif- 
ferent values, and men and women, Friends 
as well as others, believe the silly, rather, 
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when they have paid their dollar for the pur- 
chased article, they get many times its value 
in return, while on the very face of the bargain 
the stamp of the cheat may be seen. 

Evéry such transaction, when viewed in the 
jight of fair dealing, is a fraud upon the com- 
munity and belongs in the catalogue with 
poker, raffles, pigeon-matches and lotteries 
and it is the bounden duty of those whose 
theology stands on the highest of all grounds, 
“the doing of right for right’s sake,” to bring 
the full blaze of the perfect law of Christian 
rectitude to bear upon the vice in every form 
in which it flaunts its disguises. 

We believe there is an awakening upon 
this subject, and that Christian people every- 
where are beginning to see that it is contrary 
to the high moral standard set forth in the 
New Testament to take part in any game of 
chance with a view to being profited thereby ; 
but we need to be more fully instructed as to 
what is legitimate business or trade, and how 
far speculations may be carried without a 
compromise of principle. 


“THE Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery and for the Relief 
of Free Negroes vrnlawfully held in Bondage, 
and for Improvi.g the Condition of the Af- 
rican Race,” will celebrate their Centennial 
Anniversary on the 14th day of April, 1875, 
by a reunion of the representatives of the 
cause in which they have been laboring, by 
meetings at Concert Hall at half-past two, 
and at Bethel Church at halfpast seven 
o'clock P. M. of that day. 

The object in view will be to present an au- 
thentic, impartial, and comprehensive record 
of their action, as well as a general history 
of the Anti-Slavery Cause. 

The undersigned, the Committee of Ar- 


: wicked, statement, and flatter themselves = The Committee have secured Dr. Wm. SE iiccest and fintion themselves that| The Comuiiéies kaveccoured Kir. Wes. I 


rangement, earnestly invite your attendance 


at and participation in these proceedings. 
Hoping to receive an early response of ac- 


_ ceptance. We are respectfully yours, &c., 


DiLtuwyn PARRIsH, 
WiuiaM STILL, 
PassMORE WILLIAMSON, 
JosePH M. TruMAN, JR. 
Henry M. Larne, 

No. 700 Arch Street. 
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der as historical orator, and Hon. Henry Wil- 
son, John G. Whittier, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
W. Phillips, Lucy Stone, Frederick Douglas, 
Robert Purvis, Bishop Simpson and many 
others have been invited; some have already 
accepted. 

This Society, of which Franklin was Pres- 
ident, now devotes its funds to Freedmen’s 
schools. 





DIED. 


WILLETS.—At his residence at Manhasset, Long 
Island, on the evening of the 10th ult., of preumo- 
nia, after a short illness, Edmund Willets, in the 
75th year of his age. He was a minister belonging 
to Westbury Monthly Meeting. Feeling for himself 
the neéessity of living near the Fountain of Divine 
life he was deeply concerned to encourage all to 
faithfulness to manifested duty. He was, from early 
life, careful in the attendance of meetings, always 
encouraging his family in the performance of this 
reasonable duty. A loving husband, a tender father, 
a syrpathizing friend, his loss will be deeply felt. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 42. 


(Continued from page 95.) 


IN CAIRO. 





A memorial day of our visit to Cairo was 
that on which, in company with a party of 
seven other travelers, we rode to the Citadel, 
a fortress built by Saladin, in the 12th cen- 
tury, as a defence to Cairo. A good carriage 
way, rather steep in the latter part, leads us 
up to the heights, and we alight at the en- 
trance and pass into the small walled town 
which overlooks and commands the city of 
Cairo. We are conducted to the spot where 
the massacre of the Mamelukes by Me- 
hemet Ali took place, in 1811, and standing 
on the dilapidated wall down which Emin 
Bey spurred his horse and escaped, we had a 
noble morning view of the extensive city and 
its most ancient surroundings. There was no 
haze, and the pure, clear atmosphere gave 
wondrous definition. To the eastward, and 
towering above us, rise the Mokattam heights, 
barren and desolate, while far over to the 
westward the Lybian hills limit the vision. 
Solemn and always most impressive, on their 
elevation, stand the pyramids, blue with dis- 
tance, telling, evermore, thei wondrous story 
of mighty dynasties passed away ; while the 
yellow sands of the desert which inclose on 
either hand the green valley of the gleaming, 
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cupolas, minarets and palms, the long aque- 


tortuous Nile, the wide city with its flat roofs, 
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duct on its elevated archs, the slowly moving 
wind-mills—all making up a ecene charac- 
teristic, and most interesting, and eminently 
fitted to awaken an enthusiasm in the mind 
of the beholder, to sail away up the mighty 
river and see the revelations which the dim 
south may unfold. Our position just at the 
point of the delta, and looking as far as Sak- 
arah to the south, gives an excellent, general 
view of the vicinity, and we would fain linger, 
but the dragoman insists that we must move 
on and examine the various sights of the 
place. We are first taken to the new mosque 
of Mehemet Ali, which occupies the site of 
the old palace of Saladin that was pulled 
down in 1829. It consists of an open square, 
surrounded by columns with fancy capitals 
supporting round arches; all, except the 
outer walls, of oriental alabaster. There is 
great magnificence here, certainly; but the 
effects of time are already painfully visible 
in this recently erected temple. Through a 
door on the eastern side we enter the inner 
part of the mosque. Slippers are furnished, 
and we step into the vast building, which 
commemorates the powerful viceroy. The 
same material, semi-translucent alabaster, has 
been employed in constructing this beautiful 
house of prayer, and though it is much crit- 
icized by competent judges of architecture, I 
greatly admired the mighty and lofty dome, 
the shining and delicately adorned pillars, 
the thousand lamps, the broad open space 
where believers prostrate themselves, not on 
straw matting, but on rich carpets from the 
looms of Persia (?).and the absence of the 
tawdry and idolatrous ornamentation which 
deface so many of the famous temples of the 
Christian. An attendant opens a door on 
the right of the entrance and we are shown 
the rich tomb of Mehemet Ali, with raised 
words of gold from the Koran, embroidered 
on the velvet cover. His fezand his Persian 
shawl are placed upon a pillar at the farther 
end of the tomb, giving one the momentary 
impression that the undaunted Pasha is yet 
standing there with his back to his visitors. 
And now we are taken down a winding de- 
scent on the eastern side of the citadel to see 
the great well, 290 feet deep, the bottom of 
which is supposed to correspond with the level 
of the Nile. I do not know the area, but 
should think it at least twenty feet square 
and firmly walled, and away down in the 
depths is a pool of water with which a chain 
pump is connected. It is believed that the 
original well was hewn in the rock by the 
ancient Egyptians, and that Saladin discov- 
ered it, and had it cleared of eand, and util- 
ized it for the benefit of the citadel though 
water is brought by the acqueduct direct from 
the Nile at old Cairo. 
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Having duly admired the mighty well, 
















































ascended to the sunshine again, we are com vith eed 
ducted to the mosque of Sultan Hassan igus We we 
mediately below the citadel. It is conside ~ = 
the finest of the mosques of Cairo, but I age the Pal 
too ignorant of the principles of architegpy wae 
ural excellence to give it very enthusi f wd the 
admiration. Harriet Martineau, who visi an utes 
it in other days, speaks of it as being, as, ines ae fact 
deed, it is said, are all the Mohammedan tem.) oN ha 
ples, a refuge for the houseless poor ; but I say ri say 
nothing of this except a few officious creatures He nex 
at the door-way who demanded backsheegh; the lef 
To a merry little girl who brought me slip: downca 
pers, I gave a silver piece worth ten conta ran 
but a grey-haired Arab snatched it from her) ‘ncline 
without scruple, thinking, I suppose, that lit} this po 
tle girls have no rights in this land. Wed ie gre 
walk across a marble court in the centre of © raiset 
which is a fountain where worshippers per” repeats 
form their ablutions before ascending to the” tly on 
roofed platform at the upper end, where | dein 
prayer is wont to be made. This isthe portiod | jefore 
to the temple, which is entered by a magnifie] 4, the 
cent bronze door-way. I have memories of 4 jhree 
great dome falling into dusty ruin, of the puk | Tord 
pit of the iman, and of the tomb of the | ond tl 
founder; but everything looked neglected | the ss 
and desolate. They tell us that the blocks - pray 
used in the erection of this mosque were } these 
brought from the Pyramids, which were 4 gtion 
despoiled to build this much less enduring, §\@od 
though more beautiful pile. Wand | 
Leaving the mosque of Sultan Hassan, we Why o 
are driven to that of Sultan Kalaoon. It ] jing « 
was founded by the prince, whose name it | Pryor 
bears, 1227 A. D., and as, in his life, he J testi 
pittied and succored the distressed, the sick ] Mob 


and afflicted come here to pray and believe 
themselves benefitted. We noticed two pil- 


lars which seemed much soiled and stained © 


as if some viscid substance had been applied 
to the surface. Our guide explains that if 7 


any one is sick, he brings a lemon and applies § 


the cut surface to the pillar and eats the fruit 
and is healed. Two closely veiled Arab 


mothers, holding poor, sick infants in their 
arms, were setting at the foot of the miracle- 7 


working columns, awaiting the healing influ- 
ence for their darlings. 

We walked into many other of the four) 
hundred mosques of Cairo, some of which are 
old and decayed. 
of porticos, surrounding an open court paved 


with marble, in the centre of which is a wash- 


ing fountain. That portion of the building 
which faces the direction of Mecca being the 


principal place of prayer, is the most spacious, 7 
and is sometimes open, sometimes partitioned © 


from the court. The walls of che mosque.are 
whitewashed and mostly quite plain, or orna- 
mented only with texts from the Koran, never 


Often the mosque consists ” 
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with representations of anything that has life. 
| We were always courteously welcomed ; and 
Wy our quiet entrance never seemed to disturb 
the prayers of the devout. The Moslem says 
five daily prayers, either in his house, shop or 
T in the mosque, according to his convenience, 
and the time required is only three or four 
| minutes. The first posture is standing with 
| the face towards Mecca; then he raises his 

























































Tae open hands touching his ears with his thumbs 
tan 4 and says, Allahu Akbar (God is most great.) 
need He next stands with his hands before him, 
5 sli the left within the right, and recites, with 
ool downcast eyes, the opening chapter of the Ko- 
: he ran. Then he says, “ God is most great,” and 
at lit 7 inclines his body at right angles, saying, in 

t this posture, “I extol the pertections of God 
“ of 1 the great,” adding, “may God hear him who 


praiseth Him.” He next raises his head and 

per- “ . 

‘thal repeats, God is most great,” and drops gen- 

he ©] tly on his knees, saying the same words, and 
re} placing his hands upon the ground a little 


ee before his knees, puts his nose and forehead 
ofa | to the ground between his hands, and says 


ul three times, “‘I extol the perfection of my 
pul} Lord, the most High.” He raises his head 


the and then prostrates himself again, repeating 
cted : 
ool’ the same words, and thus are completed the 
wean weye™s of one “rek’ah” as it is called, and 
real these are repeated four times with slight vari- 


: ation. The unity, greatness and perfection of 
"M8, \God are the cometh burden of his praise, 
we it nd the continuous repetitions are regulated 
’ Ie | by counting a string of beads. There is noth- 
oe of the nature of worship offered to the 
he Prophet, but they say, at their devotions, ‘I 
sick testify that there is no God but God ; and that 
il Mohamet is His servant and his apostle.” The 
ie following salutation to the Prophet is chaunted 
ned # from the gallery of the minaret before noon- 
ied day prayer on the sixth day of the week: 
if Blessing and peace be on thee, O thou of 
great dignity! O apostle of God! blessing 

aie and peace be on thee, to whom the Truth said, 
val 7 lam God! Blessing and peace be on thee, 
ciel thou first of the creatures of God, and seal 
lei of the Apostles of God! From me be invoked 
Au. peace on thee; on thee and on thy family and 

all thy companions!” 


Sometimes in our walks in Cairo, we passed 


lies 


= "Sep y the open door of a school, and had oppor- 
a tunities to see something of the methods of 


ed elementary instruction among the people. The 

school-room is scarcely at all elevated above 
; the street, the broad entrance, being open to 
he ® every observer ; and there are neither desks 
3 seats for the little Moslems. The master 
od sits on a low divan or on the floor, and gives 

his whole attention to the work of teaching, 


sh- 


ire 
|B 


a attention to a serious-looking little monitor, 


who watches the learners and keeps every one 
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to his task, having a bamboo rod by way of 
a scepter. As we pause at the entrance, the 
master welcomes us with a smiling salam, and 
goes on with his work quite unembarrassed. 
Each pupil is furnished with a piece of sheet- 
tin, on which the lesson he is learning is 
written with ink in large Arabic characters. 
These lessons did not appear to be the same 
in every case, but of this I could not be sure; 
and they all chaunted their task aloud, swing- 
ing their little bodies backward and forward. 
As we looked, one little fellow handed his 
tablet to the master, and, squatting down be- 
fore him, recited his lesson in the same sing- 
song manner in which he had learned it. The 
teacher lays the tablet by with a word of ap- 
proval, and another little fellow brings his, 
and goes through the same process. The 
fashion of rocking their bodies and heads in- 
ceszsantly backward and forward is thought to 
assist the memory, and the practice is observed 
by almost all persons in reciting the Koran. 

The children are first taught the letters of 
the alphabet; next the vowel-points, and 
other syllabical signs, and the numerical value 
of each letter,—the Arabic letters being often 
used as numerals. As soon as they are able, 
they begin to learn the Koran, each portion 
being written successively on his tablet. 

We are told that it is very seldom that the 
master of a school teaches writing; and few 
boys learn to write unless destined for some 
employment which absolutely requires that 
they should have this art, in which case they 
also learn arithmetic. Girls are seldom taught 
either to read or write, and not many of them 
even learn the prayers of their faith, though 
one case of provision being made for the in- 
struction of the children, and perhaps the wives 
of a wealthy Pasha, came to our knowledge. 

Opposite to us at the hotel table sat a 
French lady, who, finding that my friend 
conversed in her language, informed her that 
she had come to Egypt to teach the French 
language in the family of a rich Pasha. She 
was to receive five hundred francs a month, 
and have all her hotel, traveling and other 
expenses paid while she was in the Pasha’s 
employ, and was to become one of the house- 
hold, living the same secluded life as the 
other women. She expected to have many 
wearisome hours when not actively engaged 
in her work, and we advised her to write a 
history of her experience in the home of the 
Moslem. I think it might be very interesting, 
if faithfully and truthfully told. 

To wander through .the streets and bazaars 
of Cairo, not hastening, but pausing wherever 
inclination prompts, is more entertaining 


committing the enforcement of order and of|to us than ever was a picture book to the 


child. Here is unfolded the whole philosophy 


'of human life, the Frank and the Moslem, 














































ous developement of the whole being. Then 
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youth and age, veiled woman and turband 
man, the donkey with his dusky tyrant, and 
the gay horseman in the picturesque raiment 
of the Orient; the artizan, the scribe and the 
caterer, the render of fruits, and the dealerin 
costly shawls and rich jewels. As we stand 
before the counter of one of the open stalls, 
admiring the rich silks and embroideries of 
the orient, an unusual stir among the people 
and the cry “‘Gardé! Gardé!” calls the at- 
tention, and here two runners, with long rods 
held upright, and clad in very full white rai- 
ment come dashing through the crowd, to make 
way for the chariot of a magnate of some sort, 
which whirls rapidly past. Nobody is hurt, 
it seems; and nobody appears to have been 
scared but me, I was almost sure some one of 
the motley multitude would be crushed by the 
wheels of this Juggernaut. But the crowd 
closes again, and each atom of the motley 
mass of humanity assumes its normal position. 
The one-eyed beggar begs again, the book- 
binder fits the red morocco cover on the printed 
volume, the donkey bay assures you that his 
beast is “ Yankee Doodle,” the meditative 
Turk enjoys again his narguleh, the merchant 
presses his gay wares upon the buyers, the 
tailor stitches, the carpenter planes, and thé 
traveler wanders on through the labyrinth. 
8. R 


Twelfth month 24th, 1874. 


——— +0 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


GRECIAN CIVILIZATION. 


SYNOPSIS OF HISTORICAL LECTURES, 





DELIVERED BY JOS. THOMAS, LL. D. 


The first and second lectures of this course, 
at the Hall of the Mercantile Library, were 
on Grecian Civilization. Dr. Thomas said, 
“There is not a particle of evidence that any 
savage pation has ever developed civilization 
out of itself. The Aryans had the germs of 
civilization. The Chinese claim to have de- 
rived theirs from the West. A nation that 
has made important inventions has advanced 
in culture. 

Egypt is unquestionably the oldest civiliza- 
tion ; the next is China or Assyria; then In- 
dia, Pheenicia, Greece. The Roman is an ex- 
pansion of the Grecian. 

When we come to examine Greece, the 
great proportion of learned men in compari- 
son with the small number of persons that 
inhabited its territory attracts our notice. 
‘The area was less than the State of New York, 
yet, in two hundred and fifty years, it produced 
more great men and greater men than all 
Europe besides in one thousand years. The 
question is asked, Why were the Greeks so 
gifted? They believed in a universal harmoni- 


. — 
the national games had much to do with thet the great 


culture. The scenery of Greece, for the eggs jg supp 
bination of grandeur and beauty is unsurpagay degree © 
by any country on the globe, and must haw} was COM} 
influenced the poetic fancy. 1 After ' 

The Olympic games were celebrated ogg) of broth 
in four years, and were so named from Olyma qas the ‘ 
pia, a locality in what is now known ag ty Demos 
Morea, They consisted of throwing the dig} one siste’ 


cus, running, leaping, wrestling, and chang) with the 
races, and were peaceful. The chariot prague cause 22 
were participated in by the wealthy oni wards, b 
The prizes at first, were of silver and goa he made 
but were substituted by a chaplet of hongam lived. 

made of the wild olive. The prize at tmp termine 


Isthmian games was a chaplet of pine. 7 side of | 
The age of Pericles, in the fifth centugg) to goin 
B. C., is famous for its philosophy, its sciengg§ seven b 
and its arts. Anaxagoras, the father of egg The ret 
perimental science, was Pericles’ tutor. was pr! 
Socrates was Plato’s teacher. He first taught Philip, 
men to think, using this term in its highegy success 
sense. Plato’s grand idea was, “that they  Thes 
universe was the thought of God.” and col 
While investigating the laws of being, he} ject of 
was not content to be a philosopher only; he} interes 
excelled in music, and near'y all the exercisg 
then cultivated among the Greeks. Und 
The Persian war contributed to the great ‘ 
ness of Greece. The Persians were a great he 
people and highly civilized. They carried § te™* 
on commerce. This war was one of the most) ands 
remarkable in all history: it led to the union Sovely 
of the Grecian States. It was about thigy 










: ; was 0: 
time that Pericles was born. He was a great It is 
orator, a great statesman, and the greatest art ; 

are 8 


critic and patron of art that the world hag) 
ever seen. Phidias, the sculptor, was his§ be see 
friend. 
Speaking further of the literary men of 
Greece, Dr. Thomas said that, ‘‘ Socrates So! 
looked upon everything from the moral point going 
of view. ‘He was the first Quaker, in thaj™ cide 
he taught his disciples to wait, and not rashig: oo 
offer sacrifices to the Heavenly Powers.” Of® M. 
Plato, he said, “very few modern philowg and 
ophers had, in the general outline, juster views Hes 
of the Creator of the universe. Aristippuggy is la 
was not high, morally, but distinguished forgy the’ 
his ready wit. Antisthenes was the founderg lud 
of the cynics. Diogenes was his most distin ing 
guished disciple. Epicurus, though he origs faapaa) 
inated nothing in science, was an amiable and 


































and eloquent man; his doctrines were exe sup 
tremely popular. He taught “that pleas ™ Cot 
ure was the sole end of life,” thus doing awa cott 












with the idea of duty. Lucretius is consid- ann 









ered his best exponent. Zeno was the founder # ant 
of the stoics. Of ancient painters, the grea § of 
est was Apelles, though no paintings of his an 
remain. =. Oe 

Though Phidias is commonly regarded as § 04! 
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th the greatest of Grecian sculptors, Praxiteles 
18 coms jg supposed to have carried the art to a higher 
rpassall degree of refinement. The age of Pericles 
t haw! was comparatively an age of repose. 
1 After the Persian war there was a feeling 
d ongl of brotherhood among the states. Thebes 
Olymi was the only exception to this. 
as tl Demosthenes was left an orphan. He had 
he di} one sister. Their guardians dealing unfairly 
harig with them, he undertook to plead their own 
eause against them, and utterly failed ; after- 
only wards, by invincible energy and perseverance, 
gold he made himself the greatest orator that ever 
honmm lived. It is related of him that when he de- 
at ta P termined to be an orator, he shaved off one 
7 side of his head that he might not be tempted 
tury] to go into scciety. At about the age of twenty- 
iencg} seven he came before the people of Athens. 
of ex. The remaining portion of the second lecture 
was principally taken up with the history of 
aught} Philip, King of Macedon, and his son and 
ighest} successor, Alexander the Great. 
t the} These notes are necessarily fragmentary, 
and convey but an imperfect idea of the sub- 
g, he} ject of Grecian Civilization, so learnedly and 
y; hel interestingly presented by Dr. Thomas. R. 
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Under the oppressions of the Turkish gov- 
ra ernment, continued for many centuries, this 
rried 4 temarkable country became the prey of brig- 
mosté \ands and banditti, and travelling through its 
inion lovely valleys and among its decaying cities, 

¥ was often attended with great personal risk. 
a It is encouraging to know that the people 
| hag} ate shaking off the lethargy of ages, as will 


his} be seen by the facts subjoined.—Ebs. 
» of “LIVING GREECE.” 
ates Some interesting statistics are published 
oint® going to show that Greece has made very de- 
that cided progress since the establishment of her 
shy independence. They are furnished by John 
Of® M. Francis, editor of the Troy Daily Times, 
ilo and late United States Minister to Greece. 
iewig He says that the mercantile marine of Greece 
pus is larger than that of any other country in 
for® the world in proportion to the population, in- 
derg cluding 2170 vessels with a tonnage amount- 
tina Ming to 431,054. The Hellenic Mining Com- 
rigs Zaapany last year paid eight per cent. dividend, 
and is now erecting works for smelting the 
superior iron ore of the island of Seriphos. 
eas § Cotton factories are also being built, and the 
ay cotton crop reaches six millions of pounds 
id- § annually. There are eight silk factories whose 
der § annual product is $750,000, a large proportion 
at § of which is exported. Agricultural schools 
his ¥ and societies have been established, labor-sav- 
ing implements employed and the latest meth- 
as | ds of farming adopted. Education embraces 
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about three-fourths of the children. 
sal suffrage is the law. 
inhabitants, and compares in architecture 
favorably with any other city of its size in 
Europe ; is again becoming a centre of science 
and literature; has a university thirty years 
old where twelve hundred students are edu- 
cated gratuitously in law, theology, medicine, 
and philosophy; a library with two hundred 
thousand volumes; four banks, with a paid up 
capital of twelve hundred millions of dollars, 
and branches all over the kingdom. Pireus, 
near Athens, has over 12,000 people; Syra, 
the commercial port of the Cyclades, 25,000 ; 
Patras, the port of the Peleponessus, 30,000 ; 
Zante, chief port of the Ionian Isles, 20,000; 
A ship canal is projected 
across the Isthmus of Corinth. These facts 
indicate very clearly that Byron’s reflections 
on the decay of Greece have become things 
of the past. 























Corfu, 20,000. 





THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 


BY SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 


One holy church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 

Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 


From oldest time, on farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine or palm, 

One unseen Presence she adores, 
With silence or with psalm. 


Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up ; 

The pure in heart, her baptized ones, 
Love her communion-cup. 


The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page ; 

The feet on mercy’s errands swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. 


O Living Church! thine errand speed ; 
Fulfill thy task sublime ; 

With bread of Life earth’s hunger feed; 
Redeem the evil time! 


—_—-~or—— 


AFTER THE STORM, 


After the storm, a calm; 
After the bruise, a balm; 

For the ill brings good, in the Lord’s own time, 
And the sigh becomes the psalm. 


After the drought, the dew ; 
After the cloud, the blue ; 

For the sky will smile in the sun’s good time, 
And the earth grow glad and new. 


Bloom is the heir of blight, 
Dawn is the child of night, 

And the rolling change of the busy world, 
Bids the wrong yield back the right. 


Under the fount of ill, 
Many a cup doth fill, 

And the patient lip, though it drinketh oft, 
Finds only the bitter still. 
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Truth seemeth oft to sleep, 
Blessing so slow to reap, 

Till the hours of waiting are weary to bear, 
And the courage is hard to keep! 


Nevertheless, I know 
Out of the dark must grow 
Sooner or later, whatever is fair, 
Since the heavens have willed it so. 
—Advance. 





<9 > —_____ 


Goon, kind, true, holy words dropped in 
conversation may be little thought of, but 
they are like seeds of flowers of fruitful trees 
falling by the wayside, borne by some birds 
afar, haply thereafter to fringe with beauty 
some barren mountain-side or to make glad 
some lone wilderness. 


————>-..g 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 
BX THOMAS FOULKE. 


One evening, during the past winter, as I 
sat reading the current literature and news 
of the day, my eye was arrested with a notice 
of a lecture to be delivered in the near future, 
on “ Voyaging around the world,” by one of 
our most prominent legal public men, to wit, 
David Dudley Field. He has recently made 
the circuit around the globe, and with some 
additional travel doubling distances in some 
instances, he estimates that he has travelled 
at least 40,000 miles. On hearing the lecture, 
which it was my privilege to do at the time 
indicated, it was found to be both intensely 
interesting and agreeably instructing ; but of 
all the topics dwelt upon by him, my mind 
was most arrested and impressed with the fol- 
lowing account of the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes without an appeal to arms. 

The Japanese and Chinese nations were, 
not very long ago, embroiled in great difficul- 
ties with each other, which were likely to lead 
to war. Matters became worse and worse, 
until finally they actually began to make 
preparations for a conflict of arms! In this 
emergency international arbitration was pro- 
posed to them as a means of averting the dire 
calamities of war. The heads of the respect- 
ive governments were brought together to 
ascertain if they could not agree to refer the 
matters in dispute to friendly arbitration ; 
and the recent case of the settlement of the dif- 
ferences of the United States and Great 
Britain by international arbitration was re- 
ferred to as an additional incentive for them 
to try to settle by peaceable means. 

The authorities of each nation were thus 
brought together, and these several means, 
and all others which they could devise, were 
used as urging peaceable settlement, when at 
last they said each to the other “If it has 
come to this, if we must settle or go to war, we 


: will settle ;’ and they did then and their settle | placed him within reach of a man, who 
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their differences, without even referrin dashec 
case to any arbitrators whatever. Thug ¢ him 
principles of peace triumphed in those dis Capta 


lands, and these so-called heathen nat tende! 
have thus set a bright example to the off sugge 
nations of the globe. This account rorni 


to me a matter of so much interest to Frie them. 
that I thought it right to apprise them off vigils 
Our principles, the Heaven-born principles 


ing © 

peace, are spreading in the world. And ¢ Trin 
world is moving and coming to them. Mgt easte 
the Highest hasten the day. seem 
New York, Third mo. 24, 1875. pers 





08 - —- rop* 
Girts may differ, but grace, as such, ig he a 
same in all God’s people. Just as aA 


pieces of money are of gold, some of gi} chan 
others of copper, but they all agree in be vessé 
ing the king’s image and inscription.—JZpp} to th 
lady. fast 
——+ -<0m -— - had 

‘¢ HE ONE MAN LEFT.” dow: 

for | 


The following extract, from an account, terr 
the wreck of the Giovanni, is taken from th spot 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph of Third mo} top! 


9th, 1875: cor 


“The carpenter and steward, hardly know al 


ing what they were about, but realizing that 
the bombs of the wreckers failed in their mig] Frc 
sion to take a line out to them, and knowing 
that no boat could live a second, seized gh») 
plank and leaped into the water. Ther 

believing that their only salvation would be 


through sticking to the vessel, finally tookt¢} put 
the rigging, and saw their shipmates tossed§ ec 
about in the seething sea. When part way§ ani 
in, the carpenter, benumbed with cold, wag ¢h, 
washed off the plank, and sunk ina moments§ Th 
time out of sight. wt 

“ Minutes tothe one man who was left seemal§ of 
like hours. Now a sea lifted him masthe as 
high and then threw him into the trough wl 
it. He woulc swim, shut out from all, going® tic 
forward, and then receding, but all the time gt: 
making slow progress to the breakers on the A 
shore. He was kept in constant alarm ; there 8 
was no question but what the plank would ¥y 
drift in, but the vital one was whether } de 
would be able to stick to it till it shoul 8\ 
finally be dashed by the foaming water th ti 
so madly lashed the beach. He was descried u 
finally by those who were on the beach, and -), 
cheers of encouragement, blended with thé u 
angry voice of the elements ; hopes and fears, C 
followed each other in quick succession, till ( 
his faculties seemed failing him. Then, when } 


the tale of his sufferings and those of his ship. 
mates seemed about to be sealed in the um 
written book of the mighty deep, a huge roller 
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Ee 
dashed into the skirts of the surf, and pulled 
him, almost inanimate, upon the beach. 
Captain Warthen and his men, with all the 
tenderness and skill which their experience 
suggested, resuscitated him, aud when the 
morning broke he could go in and out among 
them. All night the wreckers kept their 
vigils on the shore, hoping that each succeed- 
ing norther would bring with it a sign of 
bating winds with quieter sea ; but the north- 
easter kept piping as furiously as ever, and 
seemed, as it howled through the bark’s ham- 

r, like a wild beast gratifying its fiendish 
propensity till it should decide to terminate 
the agony of its victim. 

“Friday morning broke, but with no 
chance of succoring those remaining in the 
vessel. Six persons could be seen clinging 
to the foretopmast rigging, and the vessel was 
fast breaking up. The other eight persons 
had rendered their final account, and gone 
down into the sea. Nothing could be done 
for those who were left, and with a sense of 
terror that riveted all who beheld it to the 
spot whereon they stood, they saw the fore- 
topmast reel and snap like an overstrained 
cord, and, with the other remaining spars, 
crash down upon what little was left of the 
hull of the Giovanni. 


inact ilieia ai 
FROM PROFESSOR FISHER’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


“ Religion is not to divorce itself from sci- 
ence, art, industry, from anything that pro- 
motes the real well-being of man upon earth; 
but religion is to leaven all with a higher con- 
secration. This is the real creed of Protest- 
anism. . It sieers midway between 
the false extremes of license and aseeticism. 
There are popular writers of the present day 
who openly contend for the absolute control 
of impulse, or for a surrender to nature, such 
as characterized the Greeks of old, but 
which brought ruin upon _Greek civiliza- 
tion. They feel the error of asceticism so 
strongly as almost to loathe the Middle 
Ages.” [In a foot note Professor Fisher 
specifies the writings of Taine.] “These 
writers strangely overlook the place of self- 
denial in a world where evil has so great a 
sway ; and they strangely forget that the an- 
tique culture, with all its beautiful products, 
underwent a terrible shipwreck. The prob- 
lem of the reconciliation of religion and cult- 
ure, and of the harmonizing of the proper 
claims of this life and of the life to come, is 
one for the solution of which Protestantism 
has the key!” 


—— — + woe 


One sign of the tendency of human na- 
















ture to goodness, is that it grows good under 


a thousand bad influences. 


Rain during some portion of the 24, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 


FOR THIRD MONTH. 


| 1874 1875 
| Days. | Days. 











| 
hours ....... © teccecscecoccccscescocseecocecs 5 5 
Rain all or nearly all day..............0++ . em 
Snow, including very light falls....... |} 8 | 8 
Cloudy, without storms.......,..+.sess00 + 7 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ | 1 | a 
TOON tess naccinn virantensnes sienna seas wk w 
————| 
| 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. |*) 14 | 1875 
Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of Third mo., per “et ee 
Pounea: Hoopitad......ccess cssesccsccecese 41.27| 35.77 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital........... erseeeeeee| 66.00 | 64.00 
Lowest point reached, per Penna.,| 
TROOP IIRL 5. .cccccnccscesesenetes (enliaathaen | 20.00} 15.00 





Rain during the month, per Penna.) Jches. | Inches. 


eG iG i occ snciccicce ines costecsas beoacstce | 1.59] 3.43 


Deatus during the month, being for|Numb'r.|Numb’r. 


four current weeks for each year....! 1181 | 1584 


_— 





Average of the mean temperature of 
Third month for the past 86 years)......... | 39.11 
Highest mean of temperature during| 
that entire period, 1871 ...........s000 dacecedes | 48.70 
Lowest mean of temperature during| 
that entire period, 1843...........sse0«- Reieads 30.00 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. | 1873 | 1874 
Ins. | Ins. 


Totals for three months............ waedeos | 8.62; 8.63 


There is no disputing the fact that we have just 


passed through a very cold month, and yet many 


doubtless will be surprised, as we ourselves were, 
that a more startling record cannot be made. While 
the mean for the month was 3°34 degrees below the 
average of the means for the past eighty-six years, 
it yet exceeded the minimum for the same period 
(1843) 5-77 degrees. In addition to the record for 
1843—the only instances where the mean temper- 
ature fell below that of the present year may be 
aggregated thus: There were three years descend- 
ing to 35 degrees; four to 34 and one (1856) as 
low as 32 85 degrees 

Winter legacies of 1874-5 have truly “lingered 
in the lap of spring,” as evidenced by the various 
accounts of gorges and floods that have been pub- 
lished. 

On the first of the month the ice in the Schuyl- 
kill at the connecting Railroad Bridge was reported 
to be from 18 to 24 inches thick, and two feet at 
Fairmount dam. Huge blocks of ice, floated on to 
the track between the Falls and Schum Lane by 
the freshet, prevented the Ridge Avenne cars from 
running. 

By the last of the month, however, a few warm 
days, with some rain, dispelled all fears of any 
further damage than what was reported last month. 

On the 22d, graphic accounts were received from 
Columbia, Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Pittson, etc., 
of the condition of things, and well-grounded ap- 
prehensions of immense damage. 
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As late as the 26th of the month it was stated, at 
‘‘ Lock Haven the great dam is covered with a solid 
sheeting of ice measuring, on the average, twenty- 
one inches in thickness. There is not a seam, break 
or crack in this congealed mass for a distance of 
four miles, excepting the channel now being cut by 
manual labor. Great icicles almost the size of saw- 
logs depend from the rocks in many places through 
which the roadway is cut for the passage of the cars.”’ 

On the 24th, at Wilkesbarre, ‘“‘there are now 
three feet of snow among the hills, and the sleigh- 
ing is as good as in midwinter. The little creeks 
and brooks are frozen almost solid. Above La 
Grange, where the river is narrow, beulders of ice 
weighing tons were left on’ the nill-sides forty feet 
above the bed of the stream, by the recent freshet.” 

On the 23d, a gentleman from Tamaqua informed 
us personally, that that day constituted the one 
hundred and tenth one of uninterrupted sleighing 
they had had, with every prospect of its continuing 
for weeks, as the day before (3d mo. 22d) the mer- 
cury stood at eight degrees below zero! 

At Williamsport the ‘“‘ great gorge ” was reported 
to be about five miles long, “ piled mountain high, 
and greater than anythiog ever known here before.” 
One of the largest tributaries of the Susquehanna 
was said to “ be frozen solid from shore to shore.” 

At Port Jervis, N. Y., the entire lower part of the 
place was flooded, and at King street ‘“‘the water 
was four feet deep and running with great velocity.” 

At Port Deposit “the water reached a height of 
three feet above the flood of 1873, and a few inches 
higher than the memorable flood of 1857.” The 
gorge within a mile of that placeformed a “‘ compact 
and impeuvetrable mass, 15 to 20 feet deep.” 

At Trenton, N. J., the high water stopped all the 
mills, including the pumps by which the place is 
supplied with water. 


THE DELAWARE RIVER. 


It is gratifying, however, to be able to record that 
the ice in the Delaware, above Philadelphia, grad- 
ually passed away, doing, as far as we have ascer- 
tained, no damage of any importance. 

Jt would take a volume to record all the “ un- 
precedented ” (?) occurrences and conditions of 
things at various points; enough, however, has 
been given to show that a very unusual winter and 
first spring month has really been experienced, and 
the compiler believed it rigbt to give this much, for 
future reference, more than simply as information 
for the present, and which he has endeavored to do 
in as few words as possible. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Fourth month 1, 1875. 





NOTICES. 





Third-day Evening Meeting will be held at Girard 
Avenue Meeting-house, on the 13th of Fourth month, 
at 74 o'clock. 





Annual meeting of the “ Association of Friends 
for the promotion of First day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” will be held 
at Race Street, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 17th, 
at 10 A.M. AN are invited. T. 





‘The Union of First-day School within the limits 
of Salem Quarterly Meeting of Friends,” will hold its 
next meeting at Woodstown, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Fourth month 10th, 1875, at 10 A. M. 

Revsen Wooimay, 
Hannan Ann Haines, \ Clerks. 





oe as 
As those who love each other, and need no 
vate interpretation of godliness, we feel constraj 
to inform our friends that we meet again at Beth 
Mission School-house, Brandywine street, aboy 
Fifteenth, Philadelphia, at 10 o’clock A. M., og 
Sixth-day the 16th of Fourth month next, if gy 
permitted. ABRAHAM Lawrtoy, 


ae ; 33 a 


ITEMS. 








PREPARATIONS for the new Swedish polar expedi- 
tion are nearly completed. 


AN official decree has been promulgated prohibit. 
ing the importation into France of American potg. 
toes, or of sacks or barrels previously used in pack. 
ing them. The object is to prevent the introdug 
tion of the Colorado beetle. 





A sERIES of resolutions recently reported to the 
Rhode Island Medical Society, declared that scholars 
should not maintain the same position more thay 
half an hour at a time; that no child should de 
admitted to the public schools, as now conducted, 
under seven years of age; that under twelve years 
of age, three hours a day, and for twelve and 
over, four hours a day is sufficiently long con. 
finement to mental culture ; that study out of schoo} 
should not usually be permitted, and that all incen- 
tives to emulation should be used cautiously, es. 
pecially with girls. 


Ir is said that at the hospital at Hakodadi, in 
Japan, there are twenty young men regularly en. 
tered as students of medicine. Daily lectures are 
giveo, and ‘ bedside and other clinical demonstra- 
tions ;’ the curriculum being similar to that of most 
medical schools. An illustrated medical journal ip 
the Japanese language is also published every two 
months. 


timore have over 500 scholars. Thorough training 
is given in elementary drawing from the round, 
geometrical drawing, artistic and architectural draw- 
ing, and modeling in Clay. 


Prorgsssor F. W. Putnam, the successor of Dr, 
Wyman, as curator of the Peabody Museum of 
Archeology and Ethnology, in a paper read befors 
the Boston Society of Natural History, reports the 
discovery of some very interesting relics in certain 


caves in Kentucky. The articles mentioned below ® 


were obtained from Salt Cave, which comprises an 
important series of subterranean passages not far ” 
distant from the Mammoth Cave. Besides the re- 
mains of rude fire-places, containing traces of the 
fires, bundles of faggots were seen, which may have 
been intended for fire-wood, or, perhaps, were made 
to serve as torches. In some side-passages, im- 
pressions were observed which have been made 
with human feet covered with a kind of semi. san- 
dal, and in another place worn foot coverings of this 
character were found. The latter are described as 
made of rush leaves, braided like the straw sandals” 
of China, though of a different shape. A piece of | 
bar\-cloth more than a foot square, woven regularly 
and delicately, dyed with black stripes and darned 
in one corner, was also obtained, besides pieces of 
the bark from which it was apparently manufac- 
tured, as well as arrow points and pieces of rope 
and twine, the latter knotted where short lengths 
had been tied together. It is thought that these 
relics are identical in age with the mummy which 
was discovered in that section some sixty years ago. 
—WN. Y. Post. 
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Tue Maryland Institute Art Night-schools in Bal 4 
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New Type—Skilled Workmen 


Established over 3O Years. Soo 


BILL HEADINGS, oF 


CIRCULARS, 










N 
& 
TTAVITAY  LAWOYA 


Corner of Library Street. 


g00D BUS(NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President 


aLAN WOOD, Vice President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 


qT. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
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ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


Founpsp sy ANSON LAPHAM. 





This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 
cords pretaining to the Society; several hundred 
pictures of the past and present representative 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 
relics of interest as connected with the history of 
the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 
books, pictures, or other objects. apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 
tf. SwaRTHMORE, Pa. 


RespgctTep FRIEND: 

In Consoquence of the recent death of Wm. 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DOKSEY 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
salesman from my lot to be his successor in the 
China, Glass and Queensware business, No. 923 
Market Street, Philadelphia, under the firm name of 
KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 

This is to assure you that my best efforts will b® 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 


Respectfully, 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 


“THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


HATTER, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET. 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hate, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 








LIGHT EXPENSES! .  LUW PRICES! 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS & QUEENSWARE 


No. 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





t&Especial Attention given to Decorating China and 
Engraving Glassware. 


MPLOYMENT for all. Large Cash Pay. SAMPLES 

AND OU1FIT SENT FREE to the a n each neigh- 
borhood. Address, with reference, H, J. HALL & O., 
Baltimore, Md. 


MONEY easily made by selling TEAS 
at IMPORTERS’ PRICES’ 
or getting up clubs in towns and country for 
the oldest Tea Company in America. Great- 





Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order, | est inducements. Send for circular, CAN- 


420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


TON TEA CO., 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 
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“REMOVED TO MEDIA, 


\ 


—= 


Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Boarding School for Young Men and Boys 
Is now open at Media, Pa., 13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest school buildings in the State, 


heated in all stories and lighted with gas, building 100x50, porch all around, 55 lodging rooms, large 
school room with five class rooms,ample bath and water-closet accommodations in three stories, 10 traing 


daily to and from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 45 minates. 


Thorough instruction, home care, 


good table guaranteed. Terms $5.25 per week, books and school stationery included, no extras what- 


ever. Special attention to backward pupils. 


Special provision and care for little boys. 


Address, 


S. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.) 


DR. ANNIE D. RAMBORGER, 


' DENTIST, 


NO. 47 NORTH THIRTEENTH STRERT. 


TAYLOR ACADEMY. 


(Founded py T. Clarkson Taylor, 1857.) 


A Scientific, Classical and Commercial In- 
stitution 


FOR BOTH SEXES 
Cor. 8th and Wollaston Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


The Spring Term of 13 Weeks, commences Third 
Month 15th, 1875. The Sexes Board in different 
buildings, each Sex under the direct care of a 
Teacher in the Academy. 

J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 
Send for a Circular. : 


GAINED 


To the first purchaser in each town, we 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt soofing 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. Send for Samples and Circulars 
PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 8. 
Second Street Philadeiphia. 


MEDIA, Pa. 


| FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE. 
/CALL AND EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING. 


| Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, 87} cts. to $1.37}. 
| Black Silk, best makes, $1 00 to $3.50. 


| SILK WARP DRESS GOODS, STRIPES AND 
PLAIDS, BLACK MOHAIRS AND ALPAOAS, 


ALL PRICES. 
Olive Balzarines, (own Importation) 37} cts. 
Silk Blond, Bobbinetts and Wash Biond, Table 
Linens, Napkins, Doylies. 
Shirt Bosoms of our own make. 
New Goods opening daily. 


JOHN HH. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. 7th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


$20 SAVED! 

To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sen 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED 4D SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 


Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
' Pa. 





